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I. honourable birth and personal endowments,—if ami- 
able manners and extensive benevolence,—if early and ex- 
*™~  emplary piety and unremitted zeal, during along and labo- 
rious life ;—if any, or all these qualities combined, can 
give weight and interest to character, Dr. John Erskine 
must be ranked among the most eminent persons of the 
age in wiih he lived. 
This ex@ellent man was descended from two of the most 
+» ancient houses in the peerage of Scotland ; and his nearest 
relations belong to some of the most distinguished and re- 
spectable families of thatcountry. His father, Mr. Erskine 
of Carnock, who will always be mentioned as a man of su- 
perior worth and eminent talents, was an advocate at the 
Scotch bar; and, for some time, Professor of Scotch Law 
in the University of Edinburgh. His * Institutes of the 
Law of Scotland,” in five folie volumes, as a book of au- 
thority and of profound information, is well known to have 
placed his name among lawyers of the first rank. 
Dr. Erskine was the eldest son of this respectable man ; 
and will be allowed to have added, in no small degree, to 
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the honour of his family. His noble soul animated a fee- 
ble and slender body; and yet, through the goodness of 
Providence to the church, and to the world, he was enabled 
to sustain many severe shocks of adversity ; ; and was pre- 
served, with his faculties unimpaired, till he had outlived 
almost all his contemporaries. 

His original talents were far beyond the ordinary stand- 
ard. He was distinguished by the unusual extent and com- 
prehension of his understanding ; ; by the acuteness, the ac- 
curacy, and the perspicuity of his reasonings, and by the 
general clearness and solidity of his judgment. 

Dr. Erskine feared God from his earliest youth. Even 
when at school, though he excelled as a scholar, he hada 
settled delightin the duties of devotion, and in reading and 
studying the word of God ; and as it points out the tendency 
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of his mind, it is not unimportant to mention, that, in these 
favourite exercises he was frequently employed, while his 
class-fellows were engaged in their youthful amusements. 

In choosing the ministry of the gospel as the profession 
in which he was ambitious to employ the talents which God 
had given him, it was manifest that his motives were of 
the purest kind ; and that he sought not the advantages of 
this world, but “ the profit of many, that they might be 
saved.”” ‘Lhis choice did not at first meet the views of 
some of his respectable relations. ‘They recommended to 
him the study and profession of law, as more suitable to 
his rank in lite, and as opening to him a surer prospect of 
acquiring the distinctions to which it entitled him. To en- 
large Lis steck of knowledge, as well as to ggatify their 
wishes, he submitted to receive an educational the Bar; 
and, there is no doubt, that, from this circumstance, he 
derived considerable advantages, of which he availed him- 
self through life. 

But theology was all along bis favourite study. He ad- 
hered firmly to his purpose, unshaken by the view of any 
worldly disadvantage he cou’d sustain by means of it; and 
when he obtained a licence to preach the gospel, which was 
in 1742, one of the first texts‘from which he preaci ned, was 
this, *¢ I had rather be a door-keeper in the house of my 


God, than dwell in the tents of wickedness.” He-was Gull 
persuaded, 


of this sentiment, and never departed from it; 
not merely that true religion is the only source of substan- 


tial and permanent enjoyment, but that the meanest office 
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of usefulness in the church of God, is in itself highly ho- 
nourable ; and that, in respect of dignity, of utility, and 
of personal satisfaction, the ministerial function, rightly 
discharged, is to be placed above the most splendid secular 
employments. 

He was ordained a minister of the gospel, and became 
minister ofghe parish of Kirkintilloch in 1744. In 1753, 
he was tramplated to the boreugh of Culross; and was 
brought from thence to Edinburgh in 1758, where he was 
appointed minister of the New Greyfriar’s church, and af- 
terwards of the Old Greyfriar’s, in conjunction with the ce- 
lebrated Dr. Robertson, who had been his fellow-student. 

At these different places he enjoyed the esteem and affec- 
tions of his people. ‘hey were proud of having a man of 
his rank, piety, and learning for their minister; and deep- 


lamented his removal from them. ‘They were delighted 
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and j improved by his instructions in public ard in private ; 
and the poor and distressed, of every condition, who had 
been relieved by his charity, or conseled by his sympathy 
and advice, loved him sincerely ; and leng after spoke of 
him with gratitude and respect. His attention to the duties 
of the pastoral office was exemplary ; and such as could not 
but secure the attachment of a discerning people. He was 
ever ready to assist them with his counsel :—he grudged no 
time, and declined no labour that could be employed in 
their service. 

No man had a keener relish for the pleasures of conver- 
sation ; but in these he did not indulge, considering his time 
as the property of his hearers. At college he had made 
great attainments in classical learning ; and gave proofs ofa 
capacity formed to excel in the walks either of Literature 
or of Science. Through the whele of his life, he retained 

a fondness for these pleasing studies ; but he never suffered 
his pursuit of them to interfere with employments of a no- 
bler and mere important nature. He withdrew trom com- 
pany to his closet, not toenrich his mind with the stores of 
ancient wisdom, or to extend his fame by productions on 
subjects of taste and genius,—but to edify the church with 
works of piety, and * to bring forth, out of his treasure, 
things new and old,” forthe benefit of them that heard him. 

Whilst he faithfully discharged the laborious dutics of 
the ministerial office, he was not negligent of literary stu- 
dies. They were not permitted to engross much of his 
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time; but they did not pass without a proportionable share 
of regard. Of this, many proofs might be given. We 
shall, however, only mention two :—the first is, That no 
books of mer it, either on the subject of literature or science, 

were published, which he did not read ; and, that as he ob- 
tained the earliest information of the state of knowledge 
abroad, so many foreigners, of eminence for tygir piety and 
learning, were indebted to him for copies of and valu- 
able Britistworks, of whose existence they often received 
the first intimation by the arrival of his prescnt. But, be- 
sides this fact, we have another evidence of the same truth, 
equally indubitable, and not less to the Doctor’s honour ; 

namely, his own publications. Between 1742, the year in 
which he was licenced, and 1798, the year in which his ser- 
mons appeared, the literature of Scotland had suffered a 
complete revolution. “In nothing was the change more ar 





parent than in the manner in which the services of the pulpit 
were conducted. At the former period, sermons abounded 
with diffuse illustrations ; and were disgraced by colloquial 
phrases, and vulgar provincialisms. In these later years. 
pulpit-composition has attained a dignity and elegance, of 
which our forefathers hadnoconception. Whoever, there- 


fore, reads the Discourses of Dr. Erskine, which, in purity 
and energy of style, no less than in precision of thought and 
originality of sentiment, may challenge a comparison with 
any contemporary sermons*, must be sensible that their 
author, whose education had been completed sixty ‘years 
before their publication, must have paid no common atten- 
tion to literary composition, who could watch the variations 
of taste, keep pace with its improvement, and adapt his 
productions to the style of the day. Such must be the in- 
ference of ev erv one who examines the work in question. 
But this concizsién, honourable as it is to his memory, is 
short of the truth. 

Lo his praise, let it be subjoined, that he did not servile- 
ly imitate the refaements cf others, or allow himself to be 
passively borne along with the stream of fashion. His la- . 
beurs contributed to accomplish that révolution to which 
‘ve have just now aliuded, and to form that standard which 


we admire. He indeed had nobler objects in view than 


the bare information of the literary taste of his countrymen. 


Bat he was not, however, by any means indifferent to this 
* See our Review of them, Vol. %. p. 68. 
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object. In the detached sermons which he printed when a 
country-clergyman, there was a propriety and correctness 
which had never been exhibited in any religious productions 
of North Britain, and which was scarcely surpassed in the 
English language at that time. His Theological Disserta- 


tions, which appeared so early as 1765, contain several. 


masterly disquisitions on some highly interesting branches 
of Divinity. The subjects indeed did not admit a display 
of eloquence ; but throughout the whole, he has shewn 
great soundness of judgment, as well as an intimate ac- 
quaintance with the doctrines of the gospel, and history of 
the Christian church. 

Indeed, as we have already hinted, with him, Learning 
was only the handmaid of Religion. He gave the latter 
the first place in his regard ; and cultivated other pursuits 
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only so far as_they qualified -hime-for the imore competent 





discharge of his pastoral functions, and enabled him to 
promote, with greater success, the eternal interests of man. 

These were the objects, towards the accomplishment of 
which, he directed every power of his mind; and nothing 
on earth ever gave him purer satisfaction, than to see the 
salutary effects of his own ministrations, or to hear of the pro- 
gress of religion in foreign parts. About the time that he 
obtained licence, a remarkable concern for religion had ap- 
peared in the States of North America. To obtain the 
most early and authentic intelligence relative to that great 
event, he commenced a correspondence with the principal 
agents in that affair. Nor was his epistolary intercourse 
confined to American Divines. He soon established acom- 
munication with several menof distinguished piety on the con- 
tinent. ‘his correspondence, which he assiduously cultivat- 
ed during the whole of his long and laborious life, was at 
last carried on with many of the successors in the third and 
fourth generation, from his first correspondents. Besides 
requiring much time to answer the numerous letters he re- 
ceived from abroad, his acquaintance with foreigners mul- 
tiplied his labours in another respect. In consequence of 
having thus rendered himself so cxtensively known, and of 
his general character being so high, the friends of many 
eminent deceased divines, were soliciteus to put the manu- 
scripts of their relations, which had been intended for the 
press, into his hands. The trouble which attended the re- 
visal and correction of many ef these publications, was im- 
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mense. But his active and benevolent spirit shunned no 
toil that promised to be productive of general good. To 
his voluntary labeurs in this way, the religious world is in- 
debted for the greater part of the works of Presidents Ed- 
wards and Dickenson, of Stodart, and of Fraser of Alness. 
Such was his desire to obtain information of the state of 
religion, morality, and learning, that, besides this correspon- 
dence with foreigners, which hehad early established, and 
constantly nffintained ; at a very advanced period of life, by 
his own private application, he made himself master of the 
Dutch and German languages. These opened to him trea- 
sures of which he had hitherto but little knowledge. The 
fruits of his labours in these fields, soon appeared in the 
first volume of ** Sketches and Hints of Church History, 
and Theological Controversy, chiefly translated, or abridg- 


ed from Modern Foreion Vi din! : 9? 











second volume was published in 1797. These volumes 
contain the most extensive, interesting, and authentic in- 
formation respecting the state of religion on the continent, 

which has of late been presented to the Christian world. 
When the last volume appeared, the times were peculiarly 
eventful. The nations of Europe were convulsed, and ruin 
was threatened to every ancient institution, religious or po- 
litical. Men saw with terror the progress of revolutionary 
principles. But while they contemplated with astonishment 
the events of the past, and the horrors of the present, they 
were insensible to half their danger. A plan had been 
formed, and matured in secret, for the subversion of religion, 
and for the overthrow of the political establishments ef 
Europe. Dr. Erskine, in his Researches into the State of 
Religion and Morals on the Continent, detected the exist- 
ence, ef this horrid association, and was the first that gave 
the alarm to his countrymen*.. Professor Robison and 
Abbe Barruel, soon after investigated its rise and progress, 

and unfolded its de signs. ‘Their patrioticlabours were not 
in vain. Many good men, imposed on by the specious ap- 
pearance it assumed, who were ready to give it their sup- 
port, were thus recalled to a sense of reason and duty ; and 
zt thouptitless multitude, who, though not destitute of natu- 
ral conscience, are ever fond of change, shrunk with horror 
irom their wishes, when they saw the principles of that new 
svstem of politics and religion completely developed, which 

* Preface to Sketches, vol. 2. p. 6,7, 8. 
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they were about to substitute in place of the old ene. When, 


in consequence of this disclosure, the effects of these dark > 


designs were averted, and reason and order in these latter 
years -prevailed, the heart of the good old man, who loved 
his religion, and who had studied and admired the British 
constitution, overflowed with gratitude and joy. Ever af- 
ter, he reflected with satisfaction on his having contributed 
to save the nation from such saan and to preserve her 
present privileges. : 

His zeal to advance the interests of religious truths, led 
him likewise to take a principal share in the business of the 
Sociéty in Scotland for propagating Christian Knowledge, 
of which, so long as his strength remained, he was an active 
and useful member. When, through the infirmities of age, 
he was anuive to attend its taney ev such was the confidence 





that ihe any difficulty ecdiictatl in the management of its 
affairs, they were in the habit of consulting him at his 
own house. 

His feeble bodily constitution soon felt the approach of 
old age. For many years past, his appearance was that ef 
aman whose strength was gone. For several winters he 
had been unable to preach regularly ; and for the last thir- 
teen months of his life, he had not preached at all. Be- 
fore he was entirely laid aside from public duty, his voige 
was become too weak. to be distinctly heard by his congre- 
gation. Still, however, the vivacity of his lowk, and the 
energy of his manner, bespoke the warmth of his heart, 
and the vigour of his mind. His mental faculties remain- 
ed unaffected by his bodily decay. His memory was as 
ready, his judgment as acute, his imagination as lively, 
and his inclination for study as strong as in his youthful yearr. 
To the last hours of his being, he was busily employed in 
those pursuits which were the business and pleasure ofhislif¢. 
Since 1801, he had published five numbers of a kind of pe- 
riodical pamphlet, entitled ‘“ Religious [ntelligence frozn 
Abroad ;’? and on the week before his death, he sent hjs 
book-seller notice, that he had collected materials for ano- 
ther number. His great modesty and diffidence in his own 
talents, rendered him averse to publishing much of his own, 
while he was ever ready to bring forward the works of 
others. The public regretted that “he spent his time ir la, 
bours of this kind ; and his friends remonstrated against 
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the impropriety of his depriving the world of the benefit of 
his own productions. \He felt the force of these remon- 
strances, and, in 1798. published his Doctrinal and Occa- 
sional Sermons, one volume, octavo; after which, he was 
engaged, as his health permitted, in preparing for the press 
a volume of Practical Discourses, and a work of a similar 
nature with his Sketches of Church History and Theologi- 
cal Controversy. The sermons, it is expected, will soon 
appear : but “Owing to a peculiar obscurity in his hand-writ- 
ing, the great mass of his other manuscripts will be lost to 
the world. 

While thus actively and usefully employed, his life was 
fast hastening toaclose. No acute disease announced his 
dissolution; his death was sudden, bu: gentle and easy. 
In the circumstances of it, the words of Dr. Yourg seem- 
ed to be realized, 





as Heaven owns her friends 
‘** On this side death, and points them out to man.” 


On Tuesday the 18th of January last, he was occupied 
tilla late hour in his study. About four o’clock on the 
morning of the 19th, he was taken ill. The alarm was im- 
mediately given to his family ; but before they could be 
collected around him, he expired. —'‘* Mark the perfect 
man, and behold the upright ; forthe end of that man is 
peace.” 

His body was in nterred on the 25th, in the new burying- 
ground, Greyfriar’s church-yard. The hearse was follow - 
éd by a large number of mourning-coaches, passed through 
a vast concourse of the populace, who had assembled to 
view the funeral of their venerable and beloved pastor. 

On the sabbath following, the subject of his death was 
improved from many of the pulpits in Edinburgh. At the 
request of his widow, his much respected friend Dr. Da- 
vidson, preached in the Old Greyfriar’s church to a pum- 
erous and afflicted audience, a suitable discourse from 2 
Tim. iv. 7, 8. 

Dr. Erskine married the Hon. Miss Mackay, daughter 
of Lord Rae, who'survives, with one son and three daugh- 
ters, to lament his loss. , 

‘In his temper, Dr. Erskine was ardent and benevolent. 
His affections were warm, and his attachments perpetual. 
His piety was constant and BYnY 3 ; and, while he exhibited 
in his conduct a beautiful example of the graces and virtues 
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ef that religion of which he was a minister, he enjoyed, ina 
high degree, the cheering hopes which the faith of the gos- 
pelinspires. He was remarkable for the simplicity of his 
manners, and for that genuine humility, which is the atten- 
dant and brightest ornament of real greatness. His benefi- 
cent deeds, which were very numerous, and remain a pre- 
cious memorial of him, were performed in the unostenta- 
tious manner ofthat charity which * seeketh not her own.” 
‘ He was never ashamed to avow his own convictions of the 
truth: and, while he put the most candid construction on 
the motives of those who differed from him in sentiment, he 
maintained his own principles with firmness. In the Genc- 
ral Assembly of the Church of Scotland, he was considered 
as a leader of the popular party. There, however, his open- 
ness and integrity of character, secured him, what few have 
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esteem of his opponents. Of the high reputation to which 
his virtues had raised him, no proof more decisive can be 
given, than a circumstance which occurred during the dis- 
turbances in Edinburgh, in February 1779, occasioned by 
the celebrated bill, proposed at that time to have been in- 
troduced into Parliament, for the repeal of the penal sta- 
tutes against the Catholics in Scotland. The furious mob, 
which, in defiance of the military, had assembled in the 
College-court, with the intention of demolishing, the house 
of Principal Robertson, became quiet at his approach ; and, 
in consequence of his exhortation to them, desisted from 
their ep one he? 

. Erskine’s independence and liberality of mind, de- 
serve to be particularly mentioned. ‘These were qualities 
tnat shone conspicuously thro’ the whole of-his life; and 
which he possessed in so cminent a degree, that many 
thought he carried them to an extreme. 

Considering the time DPD. Erskine spent in the minute 


discharge at avery extensive and laborious office, it may 


seem astonishing that he could read aad write so much as 
hedid. ‘They, however, who had the happiness to know 
him, and saw how he husbanded his time, wonder not sa 
much at the amount of his labours, as atthe manner in 
which his feeble constitution underwent the fatigue. Like 
his Divine Master, he seemed ever to think himself bound 
to be abeut his Father’s business. A saying of his own, 
fresh in the mecmorv of many ny of his friends, was tlre maxim 
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that governed his conduct :—*“* Action isthe restof the soul.” 

Dr. Erskine was the last of an old school of divines in 
Edinburgh, who were an honour to the age in which they 
lived ; many of whose names will be perpetuated in the 
history of their country to the latest generation. 
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Washington Academy, Sept. 9, 1803. 
Mr. Davis, 


I, a late number of your Magazine, I observed a publica- 


-tion taken from the Christian Observer, which contains some 








severe. and 1 think, not very candid remarks on my letter, 
respecting the Kentucky revival. However unpleasant it 
may be, to enter into a public controversy, particularly on 
this subject, I feel myself called upon by that publication, 
to correct some of its misrepresentations and erroneous 
statements. 

The most important charge, which that writer makes 
against me, as the author of the letter in question, is, that [ 
have brought forward the falling down, as a certain test of 
true religion, and have expressed, ‘“*no doubt respecting 
the real conversion of those who thus fell down.” —To re- 
fute this charge, I shail make two quotations from the let- 
ter itself, which exhibited my real opinion, so far as I in- 
tended, at that time, to express an opinion on the subject. 
‘The quotations are as follow : 

‘- But perhaps the most numerous class consists of those 
who fail under distressing views of their guilt, who arise 
withthe saiwse fearful apprehensyons, and continue in that 
state for some days, perhaps weeks, before they receive 
comfort.” 

“ As to those who fall down under legal convictions, and 
continue in that state, they are not different from those who 
ootain convictions in other revivals, excepting that their dis- 
tress is more severe.” From these two passages as well as 
from the general drift of the letter, [ supposed it would na- 
turally follow, that I considered the failing down as a con- 
comitant of some kind of religious impressions, and in many 
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cases only as a concomitant of legal convictions. And I 
trust, every one knows that legal convictions are not the 
same with conversion, and that in all revivals, numbers come 
under serious impressions who never obtain real religion. 
And if F did not throw out any formal caution, to prevent a 
belief that falling down, and becoming religious were the 
same thing, it was simply because I had not met with any 
person in Kentucky, or elsewhere, who was ignorant enough 
to suppose they were. Theclergy in Kentucky, so far from 
considering the falling down, as a test of conversion, have 
been perhaps more cautious during the late revival, than on 
former occasions, inexamining young communicants res- 
pecting their faith and repentance, and all the constituents 
of real religion. 
With respect to the immediate causes of those extraordi- 
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bodily CKETTISES, Which have attended both the western 
won southern revivals, I have not been able to form any 
opinion very satisfactory to my own mind. When I first 
saw them, I thought them very strange concomitants of di- 
vine worship. But they appeared so entirely involuntary, 
they came so suddenly, and so erresistably on their subjects, 
and made such havock among infidels, and other vicious 
characters, that although unable to account for them, I did 
not think proper to oppose them ; I was therefore obliged to 
overlook them altogether, and form my opinion of the work, 
from the views and exercises of the mind, which its sub- 
ject seemed to possess. 

In this, however, as in many other cases, it is more difficult 
to say what the true cause is, than what it is not; and of all 
theories which I have seen on this subject, [ think that the 
most untenable which ascribes these phenomena whoily to 
sympathy. The sympathy ot such a theory is like chance 
in atheistical systems, it has a great deal to do which it can- 
not possibly do. However, as this is the theory which the 
Christian Observer has espoused, I shall examine it a litttle by 
the common rules of philosophizing. Let it be remember- 
ed, that in all our researches into nature, no second causes 
are to be admitted, but such as are known to exist, and such 
as are sufficient to account for the effects assigned to them. 
It is certain that sympathy exists in a greater or less degree 
in every mind. So far then, and I think no farther, the 
Christian Observer is on good ground: for it is equally cer- 
tain, that sympathy cannot account for the extraordina: ry 
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appearances attending the western and southern revivals. 
1 presume it is agreed, that sympathy isthat principle of our 
nature, which enables us to partake in the feelings of others. 
And when an object is presented, to excite ‘this principle, 
and draw it into exercise, it is impossible to say how far it 
may go, or what effects it may not be able to produce. If 
I see an object in distress, sympathy may communicate a 
similar distress to my own mind ; and by this principle, 
every passion, and perhaps many of the disorders to which 
human nature is liable, may be transmitted from one person 
to another. But as sympathy cannot operate without an 
object, it never could have begun such a work as that in 
isentucky : and should the work once have ceased fora 
few hours, sympathy could not again have brought it inte 
operation. All therefore that can with truth be conceded 











to the iriends of this theory, is, that one person should have 
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fatten prostrate under religious impressions, another sympa- 

thizing with him might also have fallen; but what occa- 

stoned the prostration of the first ?—Here it is evident that 
another cause must be supposed, wholly distinct from sym- 
nathy, and sufficient of itself to account for all the pheno- 
mena in question :—-And this cause must have begun the 

exercises at every society or public meeting, in which people 
have actually fallen. Butas it isnot only unnecessary, but also 

aunreasonabie, to multiply causes at this rate, so sympathy 
should not be introduced at all in such cases, unless when 
in the progress of the work, we discover the evident symp- 
toms oi its presence. 

But although I do not deny that sympathy may have 
some influence in almost all revivals, yet many things have 
attended the falling down in Kentucky, for which it cannot 
account. It would hardly be supposed to operate much on 
deists and profligates, who attended with the protessed de. 
sign of ridiculing the work: men do not often sympathize 
with what they hate, and these people were not “ readily 
viielding to the impa micheal tones of the preacher, and encou- 
raging 172 themsecves a sympathy with those who were scream~- 
ine and faliing dawn around them.” Sympathy could not 
occasion the exercises of those who fell in their own houses, 
or on their farms, or when retired for secret devotion. But 
perhaps the hardest cuse of all would be, that of a person 
arrested insléep. Suppose a person to lie down in his usual 
health, and awaking suddenly in the night, without any 
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dream, to find his body powerless, and his mind crouded 
with the most serious ideas respecting religion.—I am cre- 
dibly informed that such cases have occurred, and could 
sympathy account for them! i 
But the Christian Observer does not appear satisfied with 
his own theory, for in the conclusion of his remarks he tells 
us, We must not venture to impute these disorderly effects 
to the God of order, and that we should rather consider 
them as the works of the devil. But I would wish to know 
here, whether it. be such a criminal disorder for people to 
fall down when they are not able to stand? And if falling 
down be such an act of disorder, as cannot originate from a 


real work of God, ought we not to doubt the religion of: 


Daniel* and of St. John,f and also the conversion of St. 
Paul.[ But before we impute this work: to the devil, let the 
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trates the infidel and the profligate (as it ee does) they 
are constrained to pray like the publican, “¢ God be merciful 
tome asinner.” ‘They warn their old companions of .the 
danger of their former principles and practices, and tell them 
that nothing but the religion of Jesus can give ease to a guil- 
ty conscience, and secure their present and future felicity. 
And numbers who began their reformation from incidents 
of this kind, have now continued for some years to. support 
the dhasacsere of seber, humble, orderly, and exemplary 
christians. Let any man read his bible, and then ask him- 
self whether these things can be the work of the devil. 
What, indeed, has the devil to do to annoy deistical minds 
with distressing apprehensions of their guilt, and make 
them pray to the almighty in the language of gospel peni- 
tence? 

But the Christian Observer supposes that “ these strange 
emotions are not in general so involuntary as they appear 
to be, because it is very easy for the preachers to repress 
them when inclined to do so.” On my part I am fully con- 
vinced that those in Kentucky were generally involuntary, 
and [ will state the following reasons for my opinion : 

1. Kecause there was no sufficient temptation to coun- 
terfeit them: they were not thought to be any test of real 
religion, and conferred no particular eclat on the characters 
of their subjects. 

2. Because ignorant boys and girls who were the subjects 
of it, often personated the converted sinner or triumphant 

* Dan. x + Rev. 1. 17 t Acts ix. 4 
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believer, more naturally and pathetically than perhaps the 
best stage-actor in the world could have done it. 

3. Because a very large proportion of those who fell 
were decided and professed enemies of the work: and 


‘numbers of those were arrested and laid prostrate at the 


very moment they were reproaching others for falling. To 
illustrate this point, I shali exhibit a single instance, out of 
a multitude which might~be produced. ‘Two persons at- 
tended, offa sacramental occasion, to make their remarks. 
They separated in the congregation, but met again after 
the worship was.concluded, and entered into conversation 
on the subject. One of them said he thought it must be a 
work of God: the other hastily replied, “ I am persuaded 
it is a work of the devil.” He had scarcely spoken this 
sentence, when he felt his whole system unnerved ; and 
tumbling headlong off a iog on which he had been standing, 











narrowly escaped giving his head a severe stroke against 
a tree. 

4. Because it frequently happened, that sober and elder- 
ly professors of religion, who were not enemies of the ~ 
work upon the whole, but opposed the falling down as a 
disorderly matter, were among the first victims of its pow- 
er, when the steak came into their neighbourhoods. 

5. Because in some who feil, pulsation, breathing, and 
other symptoms of life disappeared for a considerable time. 
I was not myself au eye witness of such cases, but had in- 
formation of them from good authority. 

These reasons, I trust, will be thought sufficient to jus- 
tify my opinion; though I am fully convinced, that it is 
impossible, by any representation, to give such satisfactory 
evidence of -the involuntary nature of these exercises, as a 
candid spectator would obtain by the actual examination of 
them. But I will further remark, that the Christian Ob- 
server seems tu have formed his opinion on this subject, 
from his acquaintance with certain denominations of chris- 
tians, who voluntarily convert their worship into a scene 
of uproar and disorder, on purpose to encourage, and, if 
possible, to produce extraordinary affections of the bedy. 
But I can assure him, and the public, that the appearance 
of things in Kentucky were very different. The people 
there, so far as I had an opportunity of observing them, 
met with gravity and composure ; the ministers proceeded 
to conduct the worship in the usual way ; their addresses 
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indeed were often serious and pathetic, but there was no- 
thing wild or extravagant in their manner of representing 
divine truth. In this state of things the people discovered 
great affection, and began to fall down, though without any 
noise, sufficient to intercept the worship. After the con- 
gregation was dismissed, attention was paid to those who 
had fallen ; who sometimes exhorted their friends, and re- 
commended religion in the most affecting manner; butin 
other cases requested the prayers of the clergy for them- 
selves. After prayers, hymns were generaliy sung, and 
perhaps an exhortation given suitable to the occasion. ‘Uhese 
things appeared in a great measure unavoidable. To have 
left the people lying prostrate and helpjess on the ground, 

would have seemed cruel—to have refused praying forthem 
when requested, would have been more cruel—and not to 
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gree of earnestness almost inconceivable, could hardiy be 


thought decent. These things, however, were what the 


enemies of the work called disorder. But it may still be 2 
Lae whether all this would appear disorderly to the 
supreme being; more especially as it took place after the 
worship was concluded, and was done, so far as I could 
judge, with sincere views to edification :—And I firmly be- 
lieve, that if asacred regard to the apostolic precept, ‘ Let 
all things be done decently and in order,” ceuld have pre- 
vented those bodily exercises, they would not have prevailed 
in Kentucky. I do not remember to have met with any 
Presbyterian there, either of the clergy or of the laity, who 
had not felt strongly prejudiced against them on their first 


appearance. But when they saw them force themselves into” 


their congregations under the usual means.of grace, and 
such as they thought it their duty to employ for the edifica- 
tion of the church, what could they do? There certainly 
was no way to put an effectual stop to the falling ‘down, but 
by forsaking public worship entirely, or at least by suppress- 
ing every thing which had the appearance of lively devotion. 
i he Christian Observer makes a number of remarks in 
the essay under consideration, in which | donot fully com- 
prehend his aim>. He appears much displeased with the 


peopie for assembling on sacramental occasions, to the > 


amount of ten, twelve, or twenty thousand—for dividing 
themselves into separate auditories, and having the wershi) 
conducted at different Stands at the same time, and for con- 
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tinuing so. long upon the ground. | These things, together 
with the falling down, are comprehended under one general 
censure, but whether the. writer esteemed them all equally 


_bad cannot be easily collected from his publication. 


As to the failing down if that werea criminal matter, on 
whom shall the criminality be fixed? The clergy appointed 
their sacraments as they thought most convenient, and if the 
people chose to attend to the number cf ten, twelve, or even | 
twenty thoasand ; I do not know that any one was in duty 
bound to prevent them. And when the assemblies become 
so large that one minister could not address them, what 
could they have done better than to erect different stands at 
such distances, that the speakers might not interrupt each 
other, and conduct the worship at different places—and with 
respect to encamping on the ground, that was a matter of ne- 
cessity, however it might correspond with their inclinations. 





iH—peopte—at-adistance chose to attend sacraments upon 





some of the most important theatres of the revival, where 
they knew the neighbourhoods could not possibly accom- 
modate all the strangers, they were certainly not to be blam- 
ed for bringing their waggons and accommodating them- 
selves. And let it be remembered, that the encampments 
were cenducted with so much caution, as to be liable to no 
objections in point of decorum. Itis true, indeed, that a 
censoriou: and restless spirit, which always condemns every 
thing connected with religion, made some clamor at first 
on this subject: but the good order observed on those occa- 
sions, has reduced it to silence. 

Upon the whole, sir, [ am still of the opinion, that the 
western revivals are among the greatest of which we have 
had any account. If some consequences rather disagreea 
ble, should grow out of the uneultivated state of Gnawa 
soctety, let those who have it in their power correct them 


as far as possible—lct others imput ethem to their proper 


cause—and let every one be most modest and cautious 
xbout condemning a work which carries the manifest signa- 
ture of a divine and almighty agent. It is always difficult to 
conduct a revival to the best advantage. It is recnliarly so in 
a place. whose population is composed of emigrants from 
difierent countries, possessing different mppine, and many of 
them ignorant even of the first principles of revealed religion. 
However, Iam happy to state, that the Kentucky revival 
is still preducing its usual and beneficial effects. A similar 
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ene has broken out, some weeks since, in the state és Ten- 
nessee, and perhaps with greater power than any which have 

preceded it. As to the Cumberland revival, this is the 
sixth summer since its commencement ; and I am told it is 
still in progress, and that instances of apostacy are not nu- 


merous. ‘This is longer than I have known any other revi- 


val to continue, and seems to refute the opinion, that, “ vio- 
lent emotions are short lived.” However true it may be in 
common matters, that what is powerful will not be lasting, 
vet in genuine revivals of religion, it will be as God Al- 
mighty pleases. 

I have now, Mr. Davts, sent vou a few hasty remarks, 
in defence of myself, and of the Kentucky revival. I should 
have been willing to have entered into this subject more 
fully, and with greater accuracy, but « variety of pressing 
engagements, made it impossible to do so at this time, and 
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Tdid not wish to delay my answer. I suppose the discus- 
sion will stop here ; but if it should not, T entertain a hope, 
that I shall not be obliged in future, to ‘deal with, an anony- 
mous writer. | 
Your’s, with the highest esteem, 


GEORGE A. BAXTER. 
- Mr. Cornetius Davis. 








ON CRUELTY TO ANIMALS. 


Extracted froma Manuscript Oration, designed to discountenance 
- Cruelty to Animals. 
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A\rrer all that has been pleaded in favor of a more kind 
and lenient treatment of the inferior creation, I frankly 
avow, that [ have no esteem ot that distorted benevolence, 
which will drop a tear at the death of-a Canary bird, while 
it rejoices in the death of a man, whe is viewed as a rival or 
an enemy ; that benevolence which will weep at the least 
accident which befalls a favorite lap-dog, while it brandishes 
the lash of cruelty over afellow human, who innocently bears 
the reproachful name of slave. This same benevolence 
will speak with the greatest engagedness, and apparent dis- 
interestedness of the rights of man, who is a worm, but will 
hear the great Fehovah blasphemed, and see his altars thrown 
dewn without one painful emotion. This is all studied af- 
fectation ; it rises not a hair’s breadth above perfect selfish- 
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ness. Real benevolence, acts with more uniformity. She 


ranges, the universe, embracing every thing which hath life, 
and breath. As the objects of her view become greater, 
and more important in the system, so her affection increases. 


He that really regards the life of his beast, will regard the 


liberty of his slave ; or, to speak: more properly, he will not 


have a slave; and. that man, who is an unaffected philan- 
thropist, doesnot withhold supreme love and adoration from 
HIM, who possesses more existence, dignity and excellence, 
than all creation. Would you be consistently beneyolent, 
be universally so! 
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As I was reading 2. Sam. xxiil. 9—12, the following thoughts 
occurred to'my mind, which the Editor may give to his 
readers, if he should think them worthy their attention. 

In this passage (which [ will thank the reader to turn to) 
Eleazar, the son of Dodo, and Shammah, the son of Agee, 
are represented as being. heroes, and doing great exploits ; 
yet, in both cases, itis said, ‘and the LoxD wrought a 
great victory.” All the glory redounds to Gop; yet notso 
as to take away praise drom those whe do worthily. The 
Lord worketh al! things*. Some things he does by his 
Almighty fiat, without the intervention of any second 
cause : sO it was with the work of creation. He could make 
use of no creature to produce all things, out of nothing. 
Some things he does in the use of means, or second. causes. 
He uses three kinds of instruments to accomplish bis pur- 
poses: 1. Unintelligent instruments, which are not capable 
of either sin, or holiness. For example: cop clothes us 
with the coat of the flax, and the fleece of the sheep, and sa- 
tishes our hunger with bread. Since these means of sup- 
port, are of his own providing, is it not clear that we ought to 
be thankful to our heav enly Father, as.mach as if he warm- 
edand filled us byhis ¢mmediate power, without the use of these 
means? Gop makes use of the sun to give hieht and heat to 
the world. Ought God to have any less glory, than though 


* Evhesians !. 11. 
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he warmed and enlightened the earth without this medium? 
Unintelligent instruments do us good without any de- 
sign of their own; if therefore they are us¢ful to us, it is 
wholly owing to Him, who, by them, brings to pass As holy 
and. merciful purposes. 

2. Gop makes use of wicked intelligent agents as instru- 
ments, with which to do good.. Take for a lively example 
the crucifiers of Christ. These men were made instruments, 
of bringing about infinite good, but ought not Gon:to have 
all the glory of all'the good, which was produced-by their 
means? Certainly the malicious Jews ought not to have 
any of it: for what they did was done with wicked hands 
and evil designs. ** But Gop meant it unto good, to bring to 
pass as at this day, to save much people alive.”  AMN\ the 
good, which will eventually be brought about by the instru- 











HIM, in whose hand is the king” s heart, and who turneth it 
whithersoever he will. : 

3. Theother class of instruments, which Gop uses to pro- - 
mote his benevolent designs, are, holy intelligent creatures. 
‘These areas much his instruments, as thesun and rain. He 
ought therefore to have the glory of the good which they do, 
as much as though he made use of unintelligent agents. At 
the same:time, some praise is duc to these good intelligent _ 
instruments. ‘Their praise does not, however, diminish 
aught from the glory of the supreme agent ; any more than 
it derogates from the honor of a curious mechanic, to praise 
the watch or clock, which he has made. Do not understand 
me to say, that a good man has no more praise thana good 
watch, A good man has the image of Gop. He, from his 
heart, chooses the same thing, which infinite benevolence 
chooses. Heiis truly excellent and worthy of esteem ; for 
the same reason that Gop himself is worthy to be loved : 
But his praise is still that of an instrument, fitted and ‘used 
by the Creator. Good men, in the sci iptures,are extolied 
just in proportion to their goodness, and in proportion to 
what they do to advance the glory of Gop: But their risin; 
higher. in the scale of holy fame, does not decrease the tri- 
bute of praise due to Gop. We will suppose Paul was a 
holier man than. ‘T'imothy, and did more to spread the gos- 
pel; but this did not make it unsuitable for Gop to have ail 
the glory of the good which Paul did, any more than of that 
which was done by Timothy. They were both instruments 
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in the hand of the same cop. ‘They were equally depend- 
ant upon him for grace and success. Paul felt this Gop ex- 


-alting truth, wien he said, “ Neither is he that planteth 


any thing, neither is’ he that watereth, but Gop that giveth 
the increase.” Eleazar and Shamil, mentioned in the 
passage which gave rise to these reflections, are honorably 
enrolled among the first of David’s worthies.. They were 
valiant ; but their valor was trom Gop., They were victor . 
rious ; but we are inijormed “ the Lorp wrought the victo- 
ry.” This is not put down to derogate from their valor, 
but to exalt the Lorn of hosts, on whom we are all, whether 
weak or strong, equally dependant. 

The attention which we have paid to this passage of scrip- 
ture, will suggest this thought,—Would it not be a great 
improvement to profane history, if divine agenc: y and pro- 
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torian may give his heroes and statesmen all the sane that 
men could ask for, and yet give the glory of all their glory 
to Him who makes them courageous and wise. ‘The bible 
history accurately distinguishes between the different cha- 


racters of whém it speaks. It pratses Abraham’s faith— 


the disinterestedness of Moses—-the courage of David and 


his mighty-men—the wisdom and sagacity of Solomon— 
the zeal of Paul—and the tender affection of John. On 
the other hand, it utterly. condemns the tyranny of Pha- 
rach—the insurrectious spirit of Korah and his compan- 
ions—the envy and jealousy of king Saul—the impiety of 


Jeroboam—the pride of Nebuchadnezzar—the cruelty of 
_Herod—and the unbelief of the Jews, who put to death the 


Son of cop. The bible does not destroy all distinction be- 
tween the virtuous and vicious; but it throws created 
agents into the back ground of the picture, and exhibits Je- 
hovah, as the supreme agent, Jorming light, and creating 
dar Faces: making peace, and creating evil, and doing all ’ these 
things,* w hich ate brought about by the instrumentality of 
creatures—some good, and some bad. This makes it much 
more entertaining, and improving. If the historian keeps 
the supreme being and his providence, out of his own sight, 
the pious reader will not altogether keep him out of his 
sight. But the writer, were he so minded, could, without 
much trouble, assist the reader in discovering the footsteps 
of the almighty. I do not wish to see profane history writ- 
ten exactly im the stile of the bible. Perhaps it would not 
* Isaiah xlv. 7. 
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be suitable, to mention:the name of con so frequently, as 
it is in the sacred writings. —The book of Esther, hasnot — 
the name of Gop once ‘mentioned in it—and yet it is full of — 
Gop and providence: These are ‘clearly held forth to view 
through the whole beok. _ Does not the late history of 
Connecticut, by Dr. Trumbull, deserve to be esteemed on 
this account, that while the curiosity is gratified, and the un- 
derstanding enlarged, the heart also is comforted withshis 
pious remarks? Is it not, on this account, a good model 
for other historiographers? Is it not a thing much to be 
desired, that Gop would put it into the hearts of pious men, 
to write history, withoui being too much affaid of sprinkling 
their works’ with this precious salt of piety ? Some of the 
most important histories are written by deists. “These men 
often mix their infidelity, with their historical writings. — 





"They ¢ : 





~ - 
religion, which they:‘haie. On this account their works are 
poisonous to our youth, and are not so nourishing to the 
established christian, as histories interspersed-with some 
religious observations.—Here let me add,if the histories, 
with which you furnish your children, do not expressly 
inform them, that what they are reading, i¢ the providence 
of Gop, you, who are parents, should: be engaged to direct 
their minds to notice the footsteps of the most high. Teach 
them that what they are reading, if true, 1s ‘all ef it the pro- 
vidence of Gop. While you are thus instracting your chil- 
dren to regard the operation of the divine hand, -you may 
discover many mysteries in Gop’s providence, which would. 
otherwise have been hid from your own eyés. 
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THE LOVE OF THE WORLD. 
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A woruek way in which a departure from'God very ofter: 
operates, 1s, by the love of the world.—It is not uncommon 
for persons who once appeared to be zealous, affectionate, 
and devoted to God, when they come to be settled in life, 
and to enter into its necessary avocation: to Jose all heart for 
religion, and take no delight in any thing but saving monev. 
This, it is true, is not generally considered by the world as 
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disre putable:: on the.contrary, previded we be fair inourdeal-— 
ings, it.isreckoned a markof wisdom. Men will praise thee 
uyen tha doestrwell for thyself. Such .a one, say they, is.a 
discreet-man,, and.one. that. knows. how to secure the main 
chances, Yet,the scrippures.are very-decisive. against such 
characters. This.is the. sin which chey denommate ihe dust 
of the-eye,*. The-cares, and riches, and pleasures of, this 
life; are, deserjbed as. choking the word, and. rendering it. 
unfruitful.. It. is. worthy. of , special notice, that when, our: 
Lord, had ,warned_his. followers to. take heed.and beware. of 
CORELIMERERS, the example. which he gives, of this § sin,is not of 
denies; Or, an. 1. Oppressor of ‘the POOF ; bine of. a certain. rich 
man whose ground bzought forth plentifully.; and whose only» 
object, appeared jto bey first to acquire a handsome fortune, 
and then.c retire from,business and live at hisease.f. This 
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aisG appears.to be the character which 1s blessed by wicked . 
men,; but: abhorred of Ged{. Aman who deals unfairly with 

men, gains;not their blessing, but their curse. Men in. 
general regard only mi ding : so long therefore. as any 

person, deals justly with.them, they care not what his con- 

duct.is towards God,, But it, is affecting to think that the 

very, character. which they . bless and. envy, God _abhors,.. 
The.decision,of heaven is nothing less than this, if any man 
lave. the world, the, love of the. father is notin him.J So far 
is. the-love of this world from being the less, dangerous on 
a¢couat,of its jalling so little under human censure, that, it 
ig the. more so. Ii. we be guilty. of any thing which.exposes 
us io the reproach of mankind, such reproach may assist 
the remonstrances of conscience, and of God, in carrying 
conviction to our bosoms; but of that for which the world 
acquits us, we shall be exceedingly disposed to acquit our- 
selves. 

It has long appeared to me that this species of coyetous- 
ness will, in all probability, prove the eternal overthrow of 
more characters among proiessing people than almost anv 
other.sin ; and this because it is almost the only sin which 
may.be indulged, and a profession of religion at the same 
time supported, If a man be-a drunkard, a fornicator. an 
adulterer, or aliar; if he rob. his neighbour, oppress the 
poor, or deal unjusily, he must give up his pretences to re-_ 
ligion ; or if not, his religious.connexions, if they are wor- 

* 1 John ii. 16., ¢ Luke xii, 15,21. $Ps.x.3. 9 1 John ii. 15. 
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thy of being so-denominated, will give him tp: ‘but he may 
love the world, and the things-of the world, and at the same 
time retain his character. the depravity of the human 
heart ‘be not subdued by the grace of God, it will | 


Ifa dam be placed across some of its ordi#ary channels, ft | 


will flow with greater depth and rapidity in those which re- 
main. tis thus. perhaps, that avarice is most prevalent in 
old age, when the power of pursuing other vices has in a 
preat measure subsided. And thus it is with religious pro- 
fessors whose hearts are not right with God. They cannot 
figure away with the profane, nor indulge in Pbeets immo- 
ralities : but they camlove the -werld supremely, to the neg- 
lect of God, and be scarcely amenable to human judgynent. 


And whatever may prove the overthrow of a mere profes-_ 


sor, may be a temptation to a good man, and greatly injure 
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his soul. Of this the case of Zo7, when he parted with 
Abraham, furnishes an affecting example. When a situa- 
tion was put to his choice, he lifted up his eyes, and beheld 
all the plain of Fordan, thatit was well watered every where; 
and he took up his residence in Sodom. Hé had better 
have dwelt in a wilderness, than among that debauched peo- 
ple: but he consulted worldly advantages, and the spiritual 
well-being of his family was overlooked. And what was 
the consequence? It is true, he was a righteous man, and 
kis righteous soul was grieved with the filthy conversation 
of the wicked from day to day: bat he could have very lit- 
tle influence over them, while they, on the contrary, found 
means of communicating their odious vices to his family. 
Some of his daughters appear to have been married while 
in Sodom, and when the city was to be destroyed, neither 
they nor their husbands could be persuaded to make their 
escape, and so probably perished in the overthrow. ‘The 
heart of his wife was so attached, it seems, to what she had 
left behind, that she must needs /ooé back; for which she 
was rendered a monument of divine displeasure. And as 
to!his two single daughters, though they escaped with him 
to the mountain, yet they had learnt so much of the ways of 
Sodom as to cover his old age withinfamy. This, together 

with the loss of all his substance, were the fruits of the 
well-watered plain, which he had fixed his eyes upon, to the 
neglect of his spiritual interest. Yet how frequently is the 
same part acted overagain. In the choice of settlements 
ior ourselves, or our children, how common is it to over- 
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look the immorality of the place, the irreligiousness of the 
connexiens, or the want of a gospel ministry ; and to direct 
our enquiries only to temporal advaniages. From the same 
principle also many have dealt largely in speculation, and 
plunged into engagements far beyond their circumstances. 
The hope of making a fortune, as it is termed, by some 
lucky hit, draws them into measures which ruin not only 
themselves, but many who confide in them. That mere 
worldly men should act in this manner, is not a matter of 
surprise ;, but that men professing to fear God should imitate 
them——this zs alamentation, and shall be for alamentatian! 





GOSPEL PRIVILEGES. « 
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Se puvilcge to fear, as well as to preach, the Gespel. 
It was a privilege of the Gentiles to Aear Paul, as well as a 
privilege ot Paul to preach tothe Gentiles. And it isa pri- 
vilege of the People now to hear the Ministers of Christ, as 
well asa privilege of the Ministers of Christ to preach to the 
people. Indeed, the opportunity of hearing the Gospel, is 
one of the highest privileges that mankind can ever enjoy. 
What greater privilege can Christ bestow upon any people, 
than to raise up an able and faithful Minister, and. furnish 
him with his richest gifts and graces, andsend him among 
them, to open their eyes} and turn them from darkness to 
light, and from the poweér,of Satan unto God? This great 
and invaluable blessing, my hearers, youall enjoy, who en- 
joy able and faithful Ministers. How then will vou be able 
to answer jtto Christatthe day of Judgment, 1f you esteem 
it a burden rather thana privilece, to hear them preach ; and 
from Sabbath to Sabbath, neglect to appear im the house of 
God, to seek the law at their mouth? You had better mis- 
improve any other day in the week, than misimprove the 
Sabbath. Youhad better misimprove seedtime and harvest, 
than misimprove the precious season of hearing the word of 
God. You had better absent yourselves from any other 
place, than frum the place of public worship, where God 
manifests his presence, and displays ‘his pardoning mercy. 
You had better therefore abuse any other privilege you en- 
joy, than abuse tae privilege of Hearing the Gospel, for tf 
you abuse this privilege, youwill abuse Light, which above 
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all things will enhance your guilt, and aggravate your ever- 
lasting ruin. For, says Christ himself, “This is the Con- 


demnation, that ight is come into the world, and men loved 
darkness rather than Light.” 
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Missionary Residence, Mattavai, Otaheite, July 8, 1802. 


I. the latter end of March, a great meeting was held in 
Attahoora district, the long expected one taken notice of in 
some of our former letters and journals, at which Otoo, 
after formally demanding, and being denied, forcibly took 





from the natives of that land a billet of wood, which these 
poor heathens call their great god, and which has been the 
occasion of a great rebellion and much bloodshed. 

At the time of the meeting in Attahoora, a gale of wind 
from the N. N. W. prevailed, that occasioned the loss of 
the Norfelk ; she being forced on shore on the beach, a lit- 
tle to the southward of tie British house. By the dispensa- 
‘tionof Providence, seventeen moreof our countrymen were. 
unexpectedly brought to sojourn with us in Mattavai. Only 
the hull of the Nor folk is lest; her crew, guns, stores, car- 
go, &c. were safely landed. 

A few days aiter this ev ent, Otoo, Pomarre, &c. who 
were in Papparra district, in their way to Towteera, in 
Tyaraboo, where they were going to celebrate some hea- 
thenish rites, and deposit the idol that they had plundered 
the Attahoorooans of, sent us word ‘that we should be upon 
our guard, for there was a probability of our being attacked. 
by the Attahoorooans. Butten days had elapsed, from the 
time of our receiving this oa ee when the Attahoo- 
rooans did, ina powerful body, break into the adjoining 

istrict of Fwhaa, killed some Tibeascd persons that were 
not able to make their escape, plundered and burnt the hou- 
ses Of the inhabitants, and pursued their conquest into 
Oparre, were also they ‘expelled the natives and fired a tew 
dwellings ; which done, they withdrew to their own land. 
The fugitives of Fwhaa and Oparre took refuge near our 
habitation. The report was, that we likewise were to be 
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assaulted, our péfsons destroyed, and | property. jindered. 
Captain House, of the Norfolk, and. Captain ishop, to 
whom (under God) we are indebted forsour preservation, 
exerted themselves much upon the occasion. Four small 
brass cannon, saved from the Norfolk, were planted in the 
most advantageous mainer then judged. All the seamen 
and brethren that could, or ¢ould not, handle a musket, 
were immediately embodied, as far as the muskets would 
go, and taught so mich the use of arms, as to be able to 
load and fire, &c. guards Wée¥é posted, and every precaue 
tion taken against a surprise. 

In a few days more, a party consisting of about two or three 
hundred mén, with their wives and children, arrived from 
Eimeo, being sent for by Pomarre, to come and fight the 
Attahoorooans. ‘They formed their ial tian in the bay, 








where the long house called Nan 





) 
Here they wea e reinforced by those of F whaa, Oparre, Mat. 
tavai, and sundries, that came from:-Pomarre. ‘The Atta- 
hoorooans met them, fought them, and drove them to the 
foot of the One Tree Hill. All now was coniusion and fear __ 
among the natives. They asserted that their god fought 
for the rebels, and that they were irresistible. All around 
appeared confident that the Englishmen should next feel 
the weight of their arm, whom they would rush upon at once, 
and overpower with numbers. Captain Bishop, and a 
strong party of musqueteers, on the day of action, had ta- 
ken possession of the western pass, on the, top of the hill, in 
order to resist the rebels, should they prevail over the king” S 
friends, and attempt to enter this district. However, in- 
stead of that, they dispatched a messenger with the follow- 
ng terms :— we 
They offered the Englishmen the peace (or govern- 
meat of the districts of Mattavai, Oparre, and Fwhaa. 
. Ifrefused, they demanded a passage through Matta- 
v ai, to go to the eastward. 

3. If denied that veh would fight their way. 

Our path oi duty was plain. To have admitted them in- 
to Mattavai, would have been the certain destruction of ma- 
ny helpless persons, who had already been compelled to fly 
for their lives, and who had placed themselves under the 
shadow of our wings: for protection. To engage in war 
with them, was what all were averse tu. ~We hesitated not 
in acceding to the first proposal. The Attahoorooans 
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ratified the treaty, and retired to their own territories. 
Whether or nothey would reall; have ventured te attack 
us, if the first term had been refused, and the second denied, 
we cannot tell; but we think we mav be sure of this, that, 
if at this crisis only the Society had been residing in this 
district, the Attahoorooans would doubtless have pursued 
their advantages, and we must have hastily retreated, or 
fallen a sacrifice to their savage fury, which regards neither 
age, sex, nor condition at such times.—tlere then we saw 
the lighting down of the arm of the Lord, in our defence, 
his omnisciency in the knowledge of futurity, his wisdom 
_in providing fit means for effecting the purpose 0: his good- 
ness and his tender mercy towards us, that we, unworthy 
as we are, should be subjects of so much providence, care, 
and love. 

The beaten party that surrounded us, filled our ears with 





repeated assurances, that the rebels only meant to deceive 
us ; and their reai design was to lull us into a security, that 
they might obtain a more easy conquest over us; so that 
we were kept in coniinual anxiety, and sometimes so alarm- 
ed, that we were obliged to sleep upon our arms ail night ; 
and at others, to rise suddenly irom our beds aad prepare 
for action, as if the foe were already at the door. Nor 
were the refugess less harrassed, for what awakened our 
fears kept theirs awake ; terrified with the apprehension of 
the inv Lticis approach, whom they deemed unconquerable, 
they stole off by degrees in their canoes, &c. tothe eastward. 

The greater part of the Eimeans, with their families, had 
iled for shelter to the small islarid that stands in Nannoo 
Bay, wheré the foe, who had no canoes, could not follow 
them. ‘There they remained tear-bound several days after 
the Attahoorooans had evacuated Oparre, not daring to 
move, and sending to the Englishmen to go down and es- 
cort them up to Mattavai: which, however, was not con- 
sidered as expedient to be done. 

Intelligence of what had = his we sent off to Pomar- 
re, who remained at ‘Towteera, busily employed in the 
mysteries of Satan, and shedding the blood of his subjects 
in sacrifice to his god; so infatuated with his abominable 
superstition, that he durst not stir a step towards cnecking 
the rebellion, which was growing stronger and stronger 
everyday. The rebels took advani.ge of his folly, and ex- 
ecuted what in this country may very weil be termed a bold 
and daring plan. 
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Having expeditiously finished certain religious ecremonies 
over the dead bodies they had taken in the last action, and 
being joined by the districts of Paparra, Puppe, Ooreede, 
and Pappe-are, they crossed the isthmus, marched up to 
VYowteera, and atiacked Pomarre ‘und all his force. This 

vas done with so much secrecy and alertness, that Pomarre 
had but just time to collect his scattered people together, 
and prepare for their reception. On the king’s side were 
about iorty Mus nets 2 and aswivel; the rebels had.about 
fourte cn. in point of “‘tmen, it is thought thatthe superiority 
was ov the hing’s part also. Inthe evening, the two parties 


‘2 


met; aslight skirmish ensued, in wh ich, it is said by some, 
that the rebels received a check ; but in a night assault they 
wnede, they killed a great chief, relation and friend of Po- 
marre. This threw the king’s forces into confusion; with 


the utmect p recipitation th ‘ey took to their canoes, Hed, ond 
} 
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retethereccis risers of PF yaraboo. 

Pomaire, with his fated. army, bore down from T¥fat- 
tavai. iwtain Bishop received him and his son under 
arms as atoken of respect. The chief, and oll his family’s 
Countenances were Ss! rongly marked with fear and dejection ; 
he talked sometimes of lying directly to Eimev, but when 
he saw what we had done and were doing, in fortifying our 
new house for self-defence, he appeared to » are heart a lit- 
tle, and secme d to begin to hope that all was not yet lost,—- 
Thus the kind Provid ence that had so graciously wrought 
for our protection, took under its saving wings these poor 
heathens. es ay the d Ly soon come whe ny many of then 
shall know him who is the Saviour of all men. 

eens 7 that now the rebe! $ would certainly pursue 
their success, wh ich was the genera | opinion.of all Pomarre’s 
adherents, we laboured » make ourselves as streng as nos 
sible, that W 


1en: they shou'd appear, we might have no 

Pe aie, ME ee ae | 4 C3 - 

cause to rep roacni OUrseives Witiscii CCNNGENCE an d DC; ECE 

of necessary means for preservation, irom a savare e€ enemy 

never provoked: by us, and whose only aim in warri INgt vs 

galust us must be fer the sake of shedding g biood anc 
plunder. 
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We cot down all the bread fruit, cecea nut trees, Kc. 
(amounting io-8ome score) which we conceived would be 
iaveurable ‘or them, from b ehind, to annoy us with their 
musquets apd slings. With the trees we formed a strong 
pallisade round the lower apartments of our new house to 
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which the whole of the society was retired, as also Captains 
House and Bishop, with their property and sundry seamen. 
While the veranda, that runs the length of the frent cf the 
building, was barricaded; as likewise the upper apart- 
menis, with chests, bedding, bales of natives cloth, &c. so 
as to be in gencral musquet ball proof. Before this, the 
four small cannon had been removed from their former si- 
tuations, and planted intwo upper end rooms, where they 
commanded an extensive range; the small arms were dis- 
tributed in the other apartments. Butthe rebels were merci- 
fully kept at a distance fromus. They remained some 
time ravaging Tyaraboo, and then returned to their own 
lands. Prior to their return, Pomarre took the advanta 
of their absence, and sent a strong party to fall in the dad 
of the night upon the men, women, and children that they 
had-left at home. ‘This enterprize sucéeeded ; and in two 











or three hours, near 200 of them, it is reported, were slain. 
This, instead of intimidating the rebels, inflamed them the 
more. ‘They professed their determination to be the utter 
extirpation of the present governors, and we fear much 
slaughter will be the result of this dreadful commotion. 
After the rebels had exercised their barbarity some time 
in Lyaraboo, they remarched back to their lands; being 
hastened thereunto by the unpleasing accounts of the de 
struction of several of their families. Word was continu- 
ally coming to Pomarre that his foes were approaching, 
One day it was said, that they were coming up through 
Fwhaa and Oparre ; another day, that they were crossing 
the isthmus, coming down from the eastward, joined also 
by the Tyarabooans: while presently after, 1t was confident- 
ly asserted that they had divided their forces, and were 
coming both ways at once. Pomarre knew not what to do, 


he caused some works to Le thrown up on the west side of 


One Tree Hill, which would greatly assist in keeping off 
an enemy on that side ; and he made a few faint sein he 
by going down to the Nannoo, to draw the Attahoorooan 

to an engagement. 

At last the Nautilus arrived, which appeared to give new 
life to the king’s friends. Pomarre soon prevailed with 
Captain Simpson, through the mediation of Captain Bi- 
shop, to grant him a boat, manned and armed, to accom- 
pany him to Attahosroo, where he was very desirous of 
going to offer up to his god, which the rebels had retaken 
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in Tyaraboo, some exceedingly valuable (as he thought) pre- 
sents. He went with his fleet and the Nautilus’ boat. The 
Attahoorooans, who were assembled on the beach, seemed 
to wait for an attack, but made nane. They contented 
themselves with keeping Pomarre out of the Morai, and 
obliged him to make his oblation on the sea-beach, at some 
distance off. As the rebels committed no act of violence, 
Pomarre, who is rolléd up in superstition, would not per- 
mit any hostilities to be commenced against them, though 
the opportunity appeared favourable. Having finished his 
prayers, he re-embarked with all his people, highly pleased 
that he lod performed so great a service, and returned to 
Mattayai. 

Antecedent to his arrival, Captain Bishop, who now 
thought that Pomarre’s main object in soliciting a party 
from the Nautilus, was to proceed immediately against 
his rebellious subjects, an r 


Tacaas 
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to obedience, was disappointed at the boat’s return without 
effecting any thing : he therefore requested a meeting of 
the society, at which were present also Captain House and 
Mr. Lewin the natur:'ist. He proposed, that since Po- 


-marre would not attack the rebels, and as they have fre- 


quently (so it is declared by those around us)~threatened. 
the destruction ef the English, the English should, with 
the assistance of Pomarre’s musquetry, go and attack them. 
Captain House declined engaging with his men in the mat- 
ter, it being contrary to his orders from Governor King, to 
take any deciced part in the affairs of the country. Mr. 
Lewin assented, could a sufficient party be formed for the 
enterprise. ‘The society reasoned some time upon the sub- 
ject, and concluded with observing, that they did not see 
it their path of duty to embark in such au undertaking: and 
recommended, that, as through Pom-rre’s absence we did 
not know what his designs were, we should wait his return. 
Two days after 1’»marre arrived, and renewed his sol 
citations with Capta:as Bishop and Simpson, for men and. 
arms, to assist him in quelling the existing rebellion. Cap- 
tain Bishop desired another meeting, which was attended 
as-before; the subject of sctively engaging in the present 
commotions was resumed. Captain Bishop now informed 
the society, that he did not wish for them to take part in ~ 
the business against their inclination ; he oniy requested to 
ki,ow, if -: could not be fer the society s interest, that there 
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shdtitd bé peace; aid Whethet it would not be for the inter- 
ést OF the séciety, that he should go and act against the 
rebels. The sense of the society was taken singly upon thie 
subject, when only one negative was found, who objected 
through a sctuple of conscience. Some argumetits wete 
now used by Captain Bishop with Captain House, to induce 
1im to permit his ten, Who only waited his cotisetit, to be 
employed in the service.. Captain House agreed, if the so- 
ciety would indemnify him to Governor King, for a breach 
of orders. This the society aceeded to. Captain Bishop 
drew up a certificate for the purpose, and the asstatitg 
members signed it. 

Preparations were now made forthe war. By 10. P. M, 
the whole armament was embarked, and on their way to 
Aitahooroo. The number of Europeans with Captain 
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BIS Op, was 19men, wellarmed,a boat with the first mate and 

four men from the Nautilus, a four pounder cannon, atid all 
Pomarre’s forces. Brother Elder attended as syrpeon. 
Otoo, and the young prince of Tyaraboo, remained here 
With a few servants, 

On Monday, July 5. Captain Bishop, brother Elder, and 
part of the Europeans, returned. By Captain Bishop va- 
rious expresses already received were confirmed, the sub- 
stance of which was as follows :— 

The fleet landed in Attahooroo on Saturday, July 3. At 
eleven, A. M.a small party of the rebels saw their approach and 
retired. The enemy was withdrawn to their strong holds, 
which, on reconnoitering, were found to be, if not wholl 
impregnable, yet the storming of them must be aiteiittedl 
with great loss. Captain Bishop, and men would have made 
the attempt; but Pomarre and men could not be brought 
to venture on so desperate an action. Several shot were 
fired, which in general fell harmless. One of Pomarre’s 
men was wounded in the chin and throat, by a ball from the 
enemy, though they fired but few musquets, owiag perhaps 
to their ‘scantiness Of amtnunition ; ‘stones they slung in 
abundance, and rolled dows some from a great height, of 
several hundred pounds weight. On the tollowing morn- 
ing, a party of Pappara people, marching to join the rebels, 
was intercepted by a party of the royalists. The leader of 
the party, shia Wah apreat warrior, and his wife, a-woman 


of avery goodly appearance, were slain; the resi made their 
escape, and got safe to the strong holds. The bodies of the 
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man and his wife were treated in a most inhuman manner. 
The rest of the day passed without any particular occurrence, 
till evening, when Captain Bishop, wearied with the inac- 
tivity, irresolution, and want of subordination that pervaded 
Pomarre’s camp, had actually re-embarked his men to re- 
turn to Mattavai. -Pomarre ‘also, who thought it not safe 
to remain there without the Englishmen, was re-embarking 
his people with all possible speed. The embarkation was 
nearly completed, and most of the canoes were moving of, 
when an unexpected event took place, which gave anew 


Turn to affairs... 


A young man who has been with the Society some years, 
and who had taken to himself the name of ‘'o-morrow Morn- 
ing, had shewn a most active and courageous spirit, and per- 
formed such feats of bravery as astonished our countrymen, 
and excited the admiration of hisown. This young man, 





at tie time of embarking, was up with one more at the ene- 
my’s entrenchments, braving them to appear and fight, and 
firing at them as he saw opportunity. At this season a 
heavy shower of rain came from the mountains. The rebels 
perhaps deeming this “a favourable time, seized, as they 
thought, the golden moment, and in great numbers rushed 
out, armed with musquets, spears, clubs, and slings, and 
chased ‘To-morrow Morning and the other down to the fleet ; 
they at times firing epon him, and he on them. 

The noise of the musquets, and their approach, attracted 
the attention of the people embarked, and stopped their fur- 
ther proceedings. To-morrow Morning came in sight, and 
gave notice that the enemy was come. In the twinkling of 
an eye, a few of Pomarre’s musqueteers, not yet in the ca- 
nees, sprang forward to the combat. A successful dis- 
charge of their pieces, obliged the rebels in an instant to 
turn their backsand fly. In the meantime the seamen and 
soldiers relanded, and joined 1 in the pursuit of the flying 
foe, who, ina very peculiar manner, after running some 
space, ina moment rallied, and faced their pursuers. 
Some of Captain Bishop’s party were sufficiently aear for 
the attack. The sight of the Europeans overpowed the re- 
bels ; their spirit failed them, and they now fled in different 
directions. Some made for the mountains to the right and 
left, and others directly for their strong holds, to the entrance 
of which they were chaced. 

This most unlooked-for dispensation of Providence, prov- 
ed highly‘ advantageous for Pomarre, as God gave into his 
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hands Seventeen of the rebels, who were killed upon the 
spot, all ‘fighting men, inveterate enemies, and among them 
one of the principal ringleaders of the tebellion. Many 
others were wounded, but escaped. ‘Though we may be 
thankful to God for the subduing of these who delight in 
war, and are averse to peace, yet we find much cause to 
lament the extreme depravity of man’s nature, which admits 
no bounds to revenge and cruelty, when resentment is rous- 
ed, and power obtained to execute it. Each of the seven- 


teen bodies was treated in the most wantonly barbarous 


manner,—pierced with spears, beat with clubs, dashed with 
stones, derided, scoffed, and otherwise maltreated, as it 
now susceptible oi pain, or aifected by their taunts. 
Pomarre thought the rebciiion was crushed, and that he 
should have nothing more to do the next morning, than tago 








and-take possession of their strong holds, and w reck his tins 
pitying anger on those who should fall into his hands. 
Captain Bishop seeing such a sudden change of circum- 
stances, (for ail that was done was accomplished while the 
rain lasted, which was ee sthan an hour) Heberesnb th ve~ 
main the night, and give the finishing biow to the war. 
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with the'boat, leaving fifteen men with Pomarre. Brother 
Elder also returned. Pomarree has not lost jn the expedi- 
tion any man killed, and but four wounded ; one of whom 
was by his own party by mistake. One of the Norfolk’s 
men received a slight blow on his hip withastone. On 
Tuesday Pomarre sent the Europeans home, and removed 
his fleet about twelve miles nearer Mattavai, and there en- 
camped. 

Upon the whole, this short campaign, through the mer- 
cy of God, has tended very much to destroy the strength 
of the prevailing commotion. The two chiefs above named, 
(one of whom is dead) may be considered as the life of the 
rebeliion. Their fighting men remaining are but few. As 
for the body of the people, on both sides, they are always 
spectators, and prepared to fly, or plunder, and exercise 
cruelties on those wounded or slain. 
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Respecting our personal safety, while God is pleased to 
continue the means he has afforded us, there is little proba- 
bility now that we-shall be assailed in our habitations. 
But the Venus is expected every hour; on her arrival, 
Captain Bishop and men will quit the island, if not also 
Captain House and men. Should that occur, and the dis- 
turbances of the island not be settled, what may follow we 
cannot tell, The Porpoise is looked for, but her coming 
is dubious. We have suffered considerably by the present 
distresses, through destroying several inclosures of gardens, 
and gardens themselves, and pulling down our chapel; all 
which was done to clear around us as much as possible, in 
order to prevent an unseen approach, and also the firing of 
our dwelling from the flames of the chapel, should it be 
burnt ; it being close to the dweiling-house. The Seciety’s 
labour and expence in erecting the fence, &c. and cultivat- 
ing the ground, has been very great, and they are now 
ruined. Our stock of useful articles to pay our workmen, 
is almost expended ; so that should peace be restored, we 
shall not be able readily to replace our affairs in their ‘for- 
mer situation. 

The work of preaching the gospel continues : and so far 
the Lord has over-ruled the disorders of the land, by giving 
several hundreds of this island and Eimeo, an opportunity 
to hear the word of salvation, who never before did hear 
it, and perhaps would not have heard it for months to come. 
One circuit of the island was taken just before the rebellion 
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broke out, and the gospel preached in every district except 
Attahooroo. In the midst of great darkness and perplexity 
of mind, we sometimes have a gleam of hope, that God 
is humbling this people, and thereby préparing them for a 
more cheerful and universal reception of his word. Otoo 
has, of late, on two Sabbath days, desired to hear the word 
of Jehovah, which was accordingly spoken to him and others 
of his family, and many of his subjects that he assembled 
to hear. He seems to have some idea that.there is but 
one God, and expresses no dislike to any part of the plan 
of salvation, so far as he can comprehend it. Pomarre is a 
most bigetted man, and is, as it were, the soul of his coun- 
try’s abominable superstition. 

The civil war that existed in Ryatteca, when the Royal 
Admiral was here, has lately been quelled, and the chief 
remains in his full power. Since Pomarre’s retreat from 
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Tyaraboo to Mattavai, a flame of alike nature broke out 
at Eimeo ; but Pomarre sent over astrong party, which 
for the present extinguished it, with the loss of twenty of 
the rebels. 

From the statement of the foregoing particulars, we 
leave it to our honoured fathers’ and brethren’s better judg- 
ment to consider, whether or not it would fot be expedient 
to fix such a body of missionaries on Otaheite, and to ac- 
commodate them with every necessary, as to be indepen- 
dent of the support @f the chiefs, and not to stand or fall as 
they stood or fell; and whence also the gospel may be dis- 
persed abroad among the neighbouring islands, as the lead- 
ings of Providence directed the way. ‘This, we say again, 
that had not God, in his great mercy, unexpectedly and 
singularly lodged Captain Lishop and men on the island, 
and wrecked the Norfolk on our coast, we should this day 
most assuredly have been, with Pomarre, &c. expelled the 
island, (if not some of our lives cut off) and our usefulness, 
it may be, at an end. 

Through the mercy of our heavenly Father, we, in gene- 
ral, enjoy a good portien of health and strength. Our pray- 
ers are for Sion’s increase and prosperity, We beseech 
you to pray for us. 

We remain, dear and honoured fathers and brethren, 
your affectionate brethren and sisters in the Lord, 


Joun Jerrerson, for the Society. 
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Se ee 
Extract of a Letter from Mr. Henry, to Mr. S. Pinder i 
London, dated Fuly 2. 1802. ' 
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Ni: MBERs of people, who from different districts flock to 
“iattavai for refige, now hear the word of life, and Otoo’s 
mind is so far changed, and his superstition so diminished, 
EImsteatt Of being greatly averse to cur preaching the 
tines of *Jhristianitv m the land, and using all his influ- 
ice (secretiv at least) to deter the people from hearing 
em, as we exnected he would when we should commence 
ur public exercises, he happily rather countenances and 
encournees our labours in this w ay, and last Sabbath, and 
the Sabbath but one before, requested to hear the word of 


God, and was, with the rest of the roy alfamily, and some _ 
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hundreds of peonic, _— STders, addressed on 








tne first Sabbath bv brother Jefferson, and on the last by 
Brother Nort; but not so many people were assembled then 
a3 on the former occas‘on. 

Asa prdof of eur toleration here, and the liberties we 
enjoy in prop: ugating our religion, {shall just relate an oc- 
currence of jast Sabbath. Mrs. Eyre and Henry taking a 
walk in the afternoon towards the king’s house, which is but 
a sinall distance from ours, for th: « benefit of the air, the 


ec 


me sent to them, and invited them in, and while they were 
sietiey with him, he took into his head to send for me. 
When I came to bim, he placed me close by_hts side, as he 

) ; any of us when we visit him; and aiter a little 


convereetion ae a. between us about the ship in the 
hari Our a YL Ci Cr bing S35 he mentio: ad th tui sacred hame of 


iar 


Jchovah, in the broken manner the natives in general do. 


Luis L prondun ed. Yeha vah, (the Hebrew pronuaciation of 
jt) and he repeated it aiter me very properly. I then told 
ps this was a sacred and powerful name, and not to be 

ntioned irreverently ; and took eccasion to represent Je- 
‘. »vah as the only true “God, and to point out his power and 
ore bi ss asthe Creator of ail things; observing, that the 
ods of Taheite were only evil spirits, banished by Jehovah 


to the Po*, for their rebcilion against him ; and that there 


a 


ae 


* 


* The Taheitans consider their images as representatives, or vehicles, 
of the gods which are in the Po; 1. e. the invisible world. 
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were many such, who deceive men, desiring their destruc- 
tion: that our forefathers in Britain were deceived by them 
in time past, and worshipped them and images like the 


Taheitans, until the servants of the true God came there,, 


and taught them his word, which they attending to and re- 
ceiving, cast away their false gods, and took Jehovah for 
their God, and served him. Thus much of my discourse 
to him, end his attendants on this occasion, is sufficient to 
shew what liberties we may take, &c. ‘To relate, in order, 

all that Ftold them, would take up too much time ; sufhice 
it briefly to observe, that 1 treated of the fall—the way and 
method of salvation by Jesus Christ—and the happiness or 
misery ef the souls of men after death—of the resurrection, 
and of the misery of the wicked, and happiness of the right- 
eous afterward. All which things the king listened to with 


ome 








attention and annarer Astute; and Wien L was about to de- 
part, he requested me to mect him, with the rest of the 
brethren, ‘in the evening, to teach him and the people again 
the word of God, which was done as before related. 








Report of the Standing Committee of Missions, &c. 
(Continued from Page 520.) 


+ ae 


Tu benevolent spirit ef the gospel, the committee deubt. 


not, will induce many who have tasted that the Lord is gra- 
cious, to aid in spreading the knowledge of him, and to 
support, by their liberality, a plan so well adapted to that 
end as is the one they have in charge :—it may be most con- 
venient to some to do it by way of legacy : and that the pi- 


’ ous intentions of such may not be frustrated, through inac- 


curacy in expressing their intention in that partof their wills, 
the committee take the liberty of subjoining a form which 


yl effectually guard against it. 


Form or A BEQuest, 
Item, I give, devise and bequeath, to the Trustees ef the 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian church in the United 
States o: Ainicsiee. and to their successors and assigns, 


tobe applied, under the directions of the said General As- 
sembly, to [the establishment and support of missions for 
spreading the gospel among the frontiers and Indians, and 
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for the religious instruction of the blacks within the United 
States. |* 

It has been mentioned that the committee have opened 
an extensive correspondence. ‘This they are endeavouring 
to carry on with all Missionary Associations, both in foreign 
countries and in our own. It is supposed that their letter to 
foreign missionary societies contains information which it 
may be useful to give toe the public in this appendix—lIt is 
as follows—viz. To 
The General Assembly of the Presbyterian church in the 
United States of America, at their sessens in May, A. D. 
1802, appointed “ a standing committee, of missions,” a part 
of whose duty was declared to be, “ to correspond with mis- 
sionaries, if necessary, and with all other persons on mission- 
ary business.” 

The committee, after attentiveiv considering this part of 











their trust, Have concluded that it will probably both aid and 
gratify the Assembly, to be informed of the measures and 
success of others engaged in missionary undertakings. 
‘Chey are also disposed te believe that a mutual communica- 
tion of the plans, purposes and prospects, of the various 
missionary associations in Europe and America, with the 
effects of their exertions already produced, may greatly 
encourage, and assist each other, in their common efforts 
to propagate the precious gospel of Christ, among those 
who have hitherto been destitute of its blessings. 

Lhe committee, therefore, will take the liberty of com- 
municating to youa short statement of the missionary bu- 
siness under the superintendance of the Assembly, and of 
other societies of christians in the United States; and will 
then request of you, in return, answers, to certain questions 
which they will specify, from which they hope to be both in- 
structed and animated in their arduous work. 

From the time that the Presbyterian church was organiz- 
ed in this country, which was at the commencement of the 
last century, the practice has existed among us, of sending 
ministers of the gospel to preach to those who had not its 
lustitutions regularly established amongthem. This, how- 
ever, for a number of ycars was done only, or princij-ally, to 


* If the donor shall intend the legacy for any other purposes of the 
Assembly, the same form may be used, omitting the words included in 
| and inserting, instead of them, such as shall designate the spe- 


cial wse intended. 
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such. people as requested the aid which they received from 
Presbyteries and synods. ‘The number of our ministers 
was then small, themselves and their flocks were poor, the 
country was thinly inhabited, and frequently the places cal- 
ling for ministerial labour were considerably remote. Gra- ~ 
dually, however, all these circumstances were ameliorated ; 
and the duty of sending the gospel without solicitation to 
the regions destitute of it, was more sensibly felt, and more 
easily executed. Ourchurch indeed has always considered 
missionary labours as an object of importance ; which they 
have accordingly pursued, at sometimes with a greater, and 
at others with aless degree of zeal. The Rev. David Brai- 
nard, the Rev. John Brainard, the Rev. Charles Beatty, and 
the Rev. George Duffield, all members of the synod of New- 
York, went on missions to the Indians, between the years 
1740 ‘and 1765. li these missions exce 








of the Rev. John Stained, have been published. Salaries 
were given to the two first mentioned, by the society in Scot- 
Jand for propagating Christian know ledge. During the pe- 
riod already specified, and for several years succeeding it, 
missions were also sent tothe Europeans, and their descen- 
dants, who were settled in the Western parts of the states 
of Virginia and North Carolina. 

But it was not till the year 1789, when the supreme judi- 
cature of the Presbyterian church was made a delegated 
body, and denominated a General Assembly, that any mea- 
sures were taken to establish aregular and permanent fund 
for the support of missions. Before this their support was 
gratuitous, and those who undertook them commonly sus- 
tained a principal part of the expence. But the Assembly, 
at their very first sessions, formed a plan for obtaining a 
permanent fund, and directed that voluntary contributions to 
it should be sought for, and received, in all the churches un- 
der their care. Considerable sums of money were accord- 
ingly collected in this manner, and carefully and economic- 
ally applied, to enlarge the sphere of missionary usefulness. 
In the years 1795 and 1796 the sum of Dollars 1226.50 was 
expended for this purpose. 

In the year 1799 the Assembly obtained, frem the legis- 
lature of the State of Pennsylvania, a charter of incorpora- 
tion, whereby certain individuals of their communion were 
impowered to hold property, both real and personal, for char- 
itable and pious purposes, and subject to the order of the As- 
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sembly. In consequence of this event very ¢ considerable do- 
nations have been made, and the fund for supporting mission- 
aries is now respectable, and has the prospect of a still fur- 
ther increase. 

For three years past seven or eight missionaries have been 
annually sentout, besides a stated missionary, who resides on 
the frontiers of the country, to direct the labours of others, 
and to spend six months of the year himself, in travelling and 
preaching. The success of these missionaries, amoag the 
white inhabitants who have received their labours, has been 


very considerable. They have already been instrumental in 


establishing churches through a large extent of country, and 
their preaching, under the divine blessing, has manifested the 
power of evangelical truth in the hopeful conversion of many 
souls. Ina word, they are annuaily forming i into regular con- 


gregations, the peeple who emigrate irom the interior of our — 





country to the wilderness that surrounds it, and planting and 
cherishing among them the seeds of genuine piety. 

There are Rhy descriptions of people to whom the Assem- 
bly, at present, are endeavouring to send missions. 1. To 
those who are settled onour frontier ; with whom, as just stat- 
ed, they have had much success. 2. To certain places in the 
more settled parts, where the gospel has not been regularly 
established. Here, too, there has been some success, and 
the prospect of more is promising, if it be not clouded by the 
want of suitable missionaries. 3. lo the black peonle, or ne- 
stroes, of the United States. “Fhese, in the southern part of 
the Union, are mostly slaves, extremely ignorant, and, from 
the rank they hold im soctety, difficult of instruction. The 
Assembly however, have, for two years past, employed a 
missionary of their own race and colour to travel and labour 
among them. He isamanof education, as well as of pru- 

ence and picty, and has been well received. 4. To the In- 
dians, or Aborigines of our country. The ‘Assembly have 
not yet been able to find a suitable missionary to be sent 
among them ; but it is hoped that it will not be lo: ng befe 
more than one wili be obtained. Other societies, as will pre Ce 
sently be scen, have, 1n this particular, been still more for- 
tunate than ourselves*. 

( To be continued. ) 





* Since the committee reported the draft of this letter to the General 
Assembly, they have obtained an Indian missionary, as is stated iu the 
preceeding part of this Appendix. 











